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With this issue of Educational Horizons, we initiate a series of four concerned essen- 
tially with the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta and their implications for the national 
organization and for each member. 


Our purpose is to explore thinking on the aims of our organization in preparation for 
a more detailed discussion of this topic at the Twentieth Biennial Council meeting in 
August, 1957. 


We are also introducing an experimental plan of publishing four magazines of thirty- 
two pages rather than the sixty-four pages. Immediately following the Spring and the 
Summer, 1957, issues, a newsletter will appear. Much of the chapter information and 
other pertinent, more “newsy” bits usually found toward the back of Educational 
Horizons as features will appear in this publication. For some time, members have ex- 
pressed a desire to follow this plan. Its implementation is a direct result of the considera- 
tion of chapter requests by the National Board. 
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Pi Lambda Theta—''Education 
Enlightening Womanhood’ 


LETTE. P... TRERL? 


 ssage YOU were elected to membership in Pi Lambda Theta, what did it mean 
to you? Did it mean your obtaining just another pin to add to the growing 
collection in the top drawer of your dresser? Or, did you accept membership with 
gratitude and a feeling of humility? Did Pi Lambda Theta mean to you what it may 
be translated to mean—“‘education enlightening womanhood’’? Certain scholastic 
qualifications are required for membership. The Constitution and Bylaws states that 
a member must 


have an academic standing in the highest one-fourth of all women students enrolled in the depart- 
ment, school, or college of education, or in other departments leading to teaching. 


Besides scholastic competence, certain general qualifications are required. Each 
member shall 


... have given evidence of high professional standards, . . . possess qualities of leadership, and... 
exhibit ability to live and work with others. 


At initiation, you pledged that 
. .. I will endeavor to be loyal to the high purposes of Pi Lambda Theta; . . . I will co-operate to 
the best of my ability in all its activities; and .. . I will uphold the high ideals of Pi Lambda Theta 
in all its- relationships. 


Let us examine those purposes to which we dedicated ourselves to see how we 
have measured up to them. 

Actually, Pi Lambda Theta has one principal purpose, namely, to ‘‘maintain the 
highest standards of scholarship and professional preparation and to foster profes- 
sional spirit and fellowship.” There are five ways of implementing this purpose. 


Working actively to further the cause of democratic education. We must realize that 
in the classes we teach today are the citizens of tomorrow. This is a challenge. Each 
child is born into a group or society which has developed its own distinct culture for 
meeting its needs and solving its problems. The group is bound to have an influence 
on his relationships and his behavior. It is true that all the members of the group do 
not react in the same way to the culture and environment in which they have been 
reared, but the group as a whole responds to the standards fixed by its environment. 





® LETTIE P. TREFZ is a general consultant of elementary education in the Indianapolis 
Public Schools. She has served as national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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The child is usually reared in an intimate, family circle. In school, the child joins 
a much larger circle. The school group which has the greater warmth, sympathy, and 
understanding will have the better human relationships among the members of its 
group. In developing co-operative living, democratic principles must be observed, 
and training for citizenship must be the aim. The teacher must keep each individual 
on intimate relations with the group—she herself being worthy of the learners’ 
belief, trust, and confidence. Leaders must emerge from the group, but the leaders 
must learn the worth of the individual and be aware of the contribution which each 
is able to make. The good leader must learn that he is not all-important and that 
no one is always the leader nor are the same ones always the followers. Every person 
must be treated with respect and consideration. 

As the child grows up in such a climate, he learns democracy through the solu- 
tion of everyday problems by methods in which the best interests of others are 
considered. As he develops in the power to think and make decisions, he is pre- 
paring himself to take his rightful place as a citizen in the community. As he is able 
to shoulder more and more responsibility, he takes his place as a citizen of the world. 


Co-operating in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of 
knowledge. The world is woefully lacking in men and women trained in science, 
mathematics, and engineering. One large industrial organization that employs 
hundreds of scientists and engineers states that, in 1955, it was successful in meeting 
64 per cent of its needs for scientific and engineering personnel. But, thus far in 
1956, it has recruited only 54 per cent, with the hope of reaching 60 per cent. Many 
employers report comparable experiences. There will be a demand for more than 
30,000 new engineers and 20,000 scientists each year, yet colleges and universities 
are providing only about 60 per cent of the number needed. ‘‘Technologists abroad 
must be not only builders of dams and bridges but representatives of western cul- 
ture. They may be far more important than the billions of dollars in arms shipped 
overseas annually.”’ 

Many leading scientists have observed the lack of mathematics training among 
students attempting to enter the engineering or science fields. We hear continually 
about the United States trailing behind Russia in the training of scientists. The air- 
craft industry—which has become one of the greatest industries—requires thou- 
sands of employees in the fields of mechanics, physics, and chemistry. In designing 
a single new airplane, hundreds of thousands of hours are involved in advanced 
mathematical and physical analyses and calculations. It is said that scientists from 
all over the world co-operated in the development of atomic energy. Co-operation is 
needed to work out ways in which this energy can be used to benefit mankind 
instead of leading to man’s destruction. This problem alone requires thoughtful 
planning and intelligent co-operation by all nations in order to find freedom from 
fear of this destructive weapon. 

In the field of automation, startling developments have been made in the last 
ten years. Yet such machines can never provide substitutes for human endeavor 
and mental labor. They simply point up the need for our educational system to 
provide for improved (and early) training in physical sciences and mathematics. 
New professions in specialized fields of knowledge bring about new and useful 
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types of employment which, in turn, raise the standards of living, prolong and save 
life, lessen labor, and bring about security and well-being. 

It is our duty to seek out those students who show interest and promise in these 
fields and encourage and guide them in mastering the fundamentals of elementary 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. Those endowed with the potentialities needed 
to prepare for technical and professional work should be carefully guided to take 
the courses which will provide them with the training required to increase our 
standards of living and to safeguard our country. If the demand is strong enough, 
colleges and universities will provide those who can teach in these fields—and the 
laboratories and equipment for learning. 


Encouraging intercultural understandings. As teachers, we have the responsibility of 
helping children understand the world in which they live and be able to live with 
the people in it. We must instill in the minds of children daily the reasons for people 
being as they are and help them understand the beliefs, cultures, customs, religions, 
and races of all peoples. When a genuine understanding of others exists, it is 
usually found that their dress, customs, and languages are not queer, but different— 
and that the people are not so different from us after all. Children know nothing of 
prejudice until it is learned from others. If children come to us with prejudices and 
fears, let us realize that we may not entirely eradicate this early training. But we can 
help children readjust their thinking. 

It becomes important to understand the individuals who live among us. We can 
become acquainted with the students in our midst who have come from other coun- 
tries to study in our universities, and we can learn to know and respect those who 
have come from other countries to make their homes in America. The exchange of 
teachers between countries is not only a refreshing experience for children in 
learning the ways of other countries but an opportunity to bring other cultures 
within the reach of the teachers in the school system where the visitors are located. 
The boy or girl who learns how to get along with those who have different views 
and values will be in a better position upon reaching adulthood to get along with 
other adults who differ in their views and ideals. 

The work of UNESCO has done much toward intercultural interchange. Scholar- 
ships are given so that people can go to other countries to study, thereby providing 
a way for people to get to know each other and to learn how to live peaceably 
together. The world today has become one big community where we all depend 
upon one another. Since half of the people of the world cannot read or write, 
UNESCO sends experts to various countries to help train teachers and to inform 
them about technical and economic changes that are taking place. These experts give 
advice on setting up good school systems and assist the learners to gain knowledge 
of inventions, to carry on scientific farming, and to utilize wisely the natural re- 
sources. UNESCO helps scientists all over the world organize international meetings 
and publish magazines and pamphlets which make possible an interchange of 
scientific knowledge. Such an agency should be supported in spirit and in deed! 

Although the United Nations has not developed in just the way expected when 
the charter was prepared and although the solutions of many problems depend upon 
better international relations, many difficulties have been resolved with striking 
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success. Strides have been made in the control and alleviation of disease, in the 
development of backward areas, in the increased production and better distribution 
of food, in finding new homes for displaced persons and refugees, and in helping 
dependent peoples realize their fundamental rights as individuals and as groups. 
Through the Marshall Plan, European countries have been helped to mobilize their 
own resources and to convert dollars into productive enterprises—thus not only 
giving those countries material assistance but strengthening men’s faith in the en- 
during values of mutual help and co-operation. Self-help and co-operation must 
become a way of life with American people as well as those across the seas. 


Striving for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international problems 
and stimulating active participation in their solution. From the earliest days of our 
country’s history, leaders have emphasized the dependence of this country on the 
education of its people. The principle that the ‘‘wealth of the state must educate the 
children of the state” was gradually but firmly established. Equality of educational 
opportunity, however, did not make notable progress until the last twenty-five years. 
Even now, all children in the United States are not given adequate educational 
opportunities. Federal appropriations have been made for vocational education, for 
rehabilitation of the disabled, and for veterans in colleges and universities. It is our 
duty to work actively to bring about educational legislation which will equalize 
opportunities for all the children of all the people. 

When we realize that nothing is constant in the world but change, that the pupils 
we teach face confusion, and that tensions arise due to insecurity, then we must face 
our obligation to help children adjust to a changing world. In many parts of the 
world, tensions and fears brought about through ignorance can be alleviated by 
breaking down the barriers to a free flow of information. Foremost, in such a prob- 
lem, is the language barrier. There can be no equality of opportunity without 
equality of educational opportunity. We must support agencies working to bring 
about better living conditions throughout the world. 

The moral and spiritual values whose influences have made America great should 
be emphasized in our classrooms, and pupils should be brought face to face with 
experiences which will help them develop those qualities. School organization and 
instruction must meet the varying needs and aspirations of individuals. A belief in 
the supreme importance of the individual personality will lead to exploration and 
the acknowledgment of the capacities of each child. He can then be encouraged to 
develop his creative powers and do things of value, making him feel that he is 
wanted and that he belongs. He will develop self-discipline and moral responsibility 
for his own acts. He will be trained to share in the responsibility for the well-being 
of the community. He will be trained in intellectual honesty through seeking the 
truth and comparing opinions. He will value the rights of man to speak his mind, to 
worship according to his beliefs, and to have equality before the law. He will be 
able to make the most of his talents and enjoy the pleasures of which society ap- 
proves. And he will assume responsibility for recognizing and placing in posts of 
leadership persons of the highest talent, training, and virtue. 

A bold front against attacks on education must be maintained. Publication of 
insidious propaganda has made many parents antagonistic. This propaganda must 
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be met by presenting statistics which prove that the scholastic attainments of 
America’s children are higher than at any time before in the nation’s history—this 
in the face of compulsory education and enlarged enrollments. The comparison of 
education today with that of the ‘‘good old days” opens up an avenue of service for 
us in answering contentious questions about the worth of instruction today and in 
sharing what we know about insights into learning and new ways of teaching 
children. 

School administrators face the problem of recruiting members of the younger 
generation to take the places of those teachers who leave the ranks in such numbers 
each year and to meet the ever-increasing need due to increased enrollments. The 
National Education Association has estimated that 85,000 teachers left the profes- 
sion in 1955-56. To meet the increased enrollment, 35,000 teachers are needed; 
to relieve overcrowded conditions, 20,000; for neglected areas, 10,000; and to 
replace the woefully unprepared, 40,000. In June, 1956, 175,000 new teachers were 
needed, but only 96,000 were available. There remains a deficit of 79,000 teachers. 
Through the work of organizations such as Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and American Association of University Women, there must be a co-operative enter- 
prise in trying to find the solution to this problem. In every high school, a Future 
Teachers of America Club should be established. Through participation as cadet 
teachers, the joys and privileges of service should be encouraged. The individual 
teacher herself can set such a good example that students will want to emulate her 
and follow in her footsteps. 

Teachers must take into consideration the problems of their own welfare. Security 
for the nation’s children is enhanced when teachers put their own houses in order. 
Teachers face problems of insecurity in tenure, of retirement plans for old age, of 
inadequate salaries, of overcrowded classrooms which make teaching less effective, 
and of licensing standards which are not transferable from state to state. It becomes 
the duty of teachers everywhere to work actively to promote educational legislation 
which w ill bring about a more equitable solution of these problems. 

Another problem which confronts us is the role of women in our society and in 
education. Studies show that women are being replaced in principalships and in 
other administrative positions by men. Women often express their preference for 
working for men instead of women principals. Women must have more loyalty and 
respect for their sex. We must recognize women of integrity, courage, and ability 
and aid them in assuming responsibility in both school and community services. We 
must work actively against discrimination toward women because they are women. 
The subjects of the education of women and equal opportunity for women in all 
parts of the world are receiving attention through UNESCO. The women of 
America, by the concerted effort of women’s organizations, can become a powerful 
force in securing equality of opportunity for women commensurate with their train- 
ing, experience, and ability. 


Encouraging graduate work and stimulating research. Pi Lambda Theta yearly offers 
three fellowships of $2,000 each to assist outstanding women graduate students who 
wish to study in the general field of education. Likewise, many Pi Lambda Thetans 
exemplify this purpose by flocking to colleges and universities all over the country 
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to engage in advanced study and to work on problems which have a direct bearing 
on the work in their classrooms. It would be impossible to estimate the number who 
attend (or plan for others) educational workshops and in-service education meet- 
ings and who attend and take part in such organizations as the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, the National Education Association, 
or one of its many departments. Wherever members are found, they are seeking the 
truth and encouraging those with whom they come in contact to go and do likewise. 

The purpose of Pi Lambda Theta, ‘‘to maintain the highest standards of scholar- 
ship and professional preparation and to foster professional spirit and fellowship,” 
with its implementations points out the need for leadership. A leader is required 
when there is something specific to be accomplished. To solve the problems which 
we have imposed upon ourselves by subscribing to our purpose, we need many 
members with the desire to serve, the will to do, and the ability to lead the way. 
The national organization has pointed the way through its National Board, through 
participation by members at Biennial Councils, by directives, and by means of 
committees. Chapters and individual members in chapters can become leaders 
through the carrying out of programs of work which use the purposes of Pi Lambda 
Theta as guides. Need we search for material for a chapter program? Within the 
framework of these purposes, there exists enough work for a member or chapter 
dedicated to the cause of Pi Lambda Theta to do until these problems are solved. 
And, in the doing, far-reaching service can be rendered to the community and to 
the boys and girls of America. Pi Lambda Theta has within its ranks the resources 
to provide a more abundant life for those we serve. 
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PI LAMBDA THETA LUNCHEON AT AASA 


A luncheon is being planned for Pi Lambda Thetans attending the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators meeting in Atlantic City in Febru- 
ary, 1957. The luncheon will be Monday, February 18, 1957, at 12:15 P.M. 
at the Madison Hotel (Illinois Avenue near the beach). The price will be 
$2.90. Do plan to attend if you will be at the AASA meeting. 

















The Function of Pi Lambda Theta 


MAY V. SEAGOE* 


HEN WE try to analyze an individual’s behavior, we need to know several 
W things. We need to know what he wants, what his aims are, and to what 
beliefs and attitudes he subscribes. We need to know his abilities, background, and 
characteristic behavior and where the roots of that behavior lie in terms of his early 
history and of critical periods during his life. Then we put all our information 
together to form a picture of his fundamental dynamics—what it is that makes him 
want what he wants and do what he does. From the more fundamental picture, we 
can then understand his actions and even predict them. 

So it is with Pi Lambda Theta. We have our stated purposes, all of them urgent 
and important and sound. We know our activities, the way in which they originated 
and how they have altered to meet changing needs. Let us try to analyze what it is 
that lies behind these purposes and behind our activities—what activates us as an 
organization and keeps us together. Perhaps then we can more clearly chart our 
future course. 

Fundamentally, let us ask, ““Who are we? What is our uniqueness and where does 
it lie? Where are we going and what are our common goals?”’ These questions are 
basic to “‘How do we get there? Who shall do what? When do we do these things?” 


WuHo ARE WE? 


We in Pi Lambda Theta are an unusual, precious kind of people. First of all, 
we are teachers. That sets us apart in several ways. Teachers are different from peo- 
ple in general in some respects. They are bright, alert, intelligent adults; they are 
thinking, scholarly, rational people; and they have secured the training in colleges 
and universities to make full use of that ability. In addition, they are people dedi- 
cated to the service of humanity, eager to serve, and concerned with the future of 
mankind. Studies in teacher selection show that good teachers are friendly and out- 
going people, as well as orderly and businesslike. They teach because they must— 
because they have social vision—not because they get reasonably adequate salaries. 
They have chosen their vocation in terms of personal values emphasizing service to 
society, even though “‘society’’ may mean only the few, often difficult, children in 
their classrooms. 

In the second place, we are professional women. We take this fact for granted, 
forgetting how new our way of life is to the American culture. Being professional 
women makes us unusual in the society of the last half-century but will make us 
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usual in the society of the next fifty years. Women in America and throughout the 
world are in a century of transition. They are moving out to take their place beside 
men in the field of broad, social contribution. They relinquish none of their talent 
in interpersonal relations and none of their emphasis on human value, but they 
extend their horizons and the theater of their efforts beyond the family to the com- 
munity and to mankind. This may be the most profound change of all in our genera- 
tion. 

And, finally, we are potential leaders. This means that we have more than the 
usual amount of know how in our own areas, that we act when a situation requires 
action, and that we are skillful in the interpersonal relations that convert ideas into 
accomplishment. These qualities are implicit in our invitation to membership in 
Pi Lambda Theta. We have shown our ability to achieve in scholarship averages and 
demonstrated other evidences of success in reputable colleges. We are highly-trained 
professionally, with degrees ranging from B.A. to Ph.D. and Ed.D. But, most of all, 
we are also people who are sensitive to the needs of others and know how to work 
for the mutual good in ways that bring mutual comfort—as our recommendations 
from faculty and from other chapter members show. The combination of ability, 
achievement, and interpersonal skill is far too rare in our profession and in our 
culture. 


WHAT PROBLEMS FAcE Us AS TEACHERS? 


Now let us examine some of the needs to which these abilities may apply. We 
can examine only a few of the needs, trends, and urgencies, but these few may well 
suggest others. 

Primary among them is the teacher shortage. We are all well aware that the 
next generation is seeking education for a longer period and in greater numbers 
than ever before, that teachers are scarce and classrooms crowded, and that untrained 
or partially-trained people are being asked to help out in a field in which they feel 
uncertain. Standards of preparation are tending to drop to meet the urgent need for 
staffing schools, especially in those areas of our country in which migration is out- 
pacing professional training. Students in the upper division of colleges are being 
offered immediate placement instead of encouragement to complete their training. 
Teachers are being lured to supposedly more promising fields of employment, leav- 
ing shortages in communities which would normally have no problem in securing 
teachers. Women to whom salary has a primary appeal are going into industry at 
more generous remuneration. But teachers are needed now, and they will be still 
more urgently needed five years or ten years hence when the crest of the wave of 
enrollments reaches the secondary schools and colleges. 

A second problem is that of the attacks on public education. Those of us who have 
long been identified with public education are the first to admit our imperfections. 
Yet, recently, we have heard accusations that go far beyond that and strike at the 
very roots of our philosophy. We hear lay people who know nothing of the rich, 
research background trying to dictate the methods by which we teach reading or 
spelling or writing. We hear persons of particular bias saying we should turn over 
the moral and spiritual training of youth to secular agencies. We hear those who 
wish to pare the costs of education urging that education should be limited to those 
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who excel or who will follow the convention of a previous century unswervingly. 
These thoughts trouble us. For, from the beginning, we have assumed that liberty 
means self-realization; that self-realization can occur only through the full develop- 
ment of the self through education; and that our society will reach its own full 
realization only as the people of whom it is composed achieve their own rich indi- 
viduality unhampered by pressure or restrictions of any kind. Yet our kind of public 
education must have public support, both financial and moral. 

A third problem is that of the pressures toward conformity and deindividuation in 
the name of “‘socialization’’ in our society and in our schools. Increasingly, we are 
asked to accept courses of study that stress understanding of the society and con- 
formity to it. We emphasize social science rather than natural science, skills and 
content rather than the arts, social integration of the individual rather than self- 
direction. Of course, we must all learn to be members of a social group in the fullest 
sense. But we must also learn to be ourselves, to work alone as well as with others, 
to enjoy our own spontaneity as well as social interaction, and to think of new ways 
of doing things as well as to support the ways in which they have always been 
done. We are accused of becoming a passive and conforming generation. The book 
Individualism Reconsidered raises the issue quite clearly. The schools unconsciously 
contribute to that end if we fail to balance our stress on social values with a stress on 
uniqueness and individuality, whether through original thinking or independent 
work or through an appreciation of the point of view that is different and possibly 
startling. 

These are a few of the things that concern us as thinking teachers. Before talking 
of what we might do about them, let us examine the next facet of our common 
entity. 


WHAT PROBLEMS FACE Us As WOMEN? 


Womer employed in the professions have long set the pace of development for 
women in our society. Our problems are not only our own but those of all women 
of this and the next generation. Chief among them now is the fact that women are 
increasingly combining home and work in a design for living, something new in 
our century. Not too many years ago, women worked if they were widowed, or as an 
interlude to marriage, or if the income simply would not support the family. They 
worked for patriotic reasons during the war period. But the change of which we 
speak is deeper still. Women work now because we are emerging from an agri- 
cultural age in which the patriarchal family forming an economic unit no longer 
predominates, because homes have been stripped of many of the kinds of work 
women formerly did, and because they are becoming full partners of men in sup- 
porting the home as well as in rearing the family and in caring for the home. Fig- 
ures on the employment of married women show a marked trend, increasing each 
decade, for women to continue working after marriage, with interruptions for 
child-bearing and caring for the physical and affectional needs of young children. 
Fathers are moving nearer to their children, insisting on a part in their care to the 
gteat benefit of the children. We are in the midst of a period in which sex roles are 
being redefined—not in terms of vocation inside or outside the home but in terms 
of joint enterprise in all areas of living. This trend means stress, work, and careful 
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and prayerful judgment, as any transition does. 

A second problem facing us as professional women is the decline in the propor- 
tion of women in graduate work in the postwar years, particularly at the doctoral 
level. We like to think it is a matter of lag—women catching up on service to their 
families after the long separations of the war and that they will come back soon. 
This may well be true, and there are signs that women are already returning to the 
more advanced levels of training. But it is a problem to which we need to give 
diligent attention nonetheless. 

A third problem is the perennial one of the reluctance of our culture to accept 
women in the “‘front’’ jobs—those where public contact and public acceptance are 
essential. This is, of course, another form of the persistence of the conventional 
woman's role, and it will be with us for many years to come. Yet women know that 
they are increasingly accepted on every kind of job; that the ideas and the behind- 
the-scenes action can often be theirs when the stage itself cannot; and that the im- 
portant thing is that the idea shall gain acceptance, not that a particular person shall 
present it. Women will make their best gains here by doing exceptionally well 
whatever job is assigned, by accepting every invitation to serve (even as symbols) 
in positions of prominence, and by waiting for the inevitable process of social evolu- 
tion to redefine their role. A reading of Margaret Farrand Thorpe’s Female Per- 
suasion counsels patience and optimism. Perhaps it will help to remember that 
women a century ago were unable even to appear on a public platform lest they 
be considered unladylike. In another century, the strides will be equally great. 


WHAT Do THESE THINGS MEAN IN TERMS OF LEADERSHIP? 


Now we come to the essence of the matter. What do these problems and these 
trends mean for an organization of able women in education with qualifications for 
leadership? For it is from seeing ourselves functioning in the current social scene 
that programs of joint and of individual effort emerge. 

We can do much about the teacher shortage. Each of us individually can be alert 
to find boys and girls in our classes who are superior in ability and, at the same 
time, friendly and service-oriented. We can give them a chance to take charge of a 
group occasionally or to teach some child who has been absent, and we can raise the 
question of teaching as a vocation. The influence of a loved teacher has probably 
led more teachers into the profession than any other single factor. 

We can encourage able teachers to do graduate work to further qualify themselves 
for positions of leadership. Our profession has been in a state of crisis many times 
within our memories, yet the present dilution of highly-trained personnel in the face 
of the teacher shortage creates a situation in which members of Pi Lambda Theta are 
peculiarly equipped to help. 

We can encourage able ex-teachers to return to teaching. Women whose families 
are in school, who find their talents less than fully used, and who see the urgency 
of the present situation will respond. Often mother’s return to work helps free 
adolescent children and assists in building a life which is more satisfying for the 
entire family. 

We can help the new teachers who come to our schools. Sometimes, we can 
answer the myriad questions that they inevitably face about children and teaching. 
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Almost always, we can help with the matters of school routine which they must 
learn on the job. Most of all, we can be friendly, interested, and supportive neigh- 
bors, helping them preserve their idealism in the face of a sometimes stark reality. 
A welcoming ‘‘Good morning,” time to listen to an account of a discouraging day, 
and a call in case of illness have helped many potentially-able teachers bridge over 
the first few months of full-time responsibility. 

We can help meet the attacks on public education as a group and as individuals 
working through many groups. In church groups, fraternal organizations, com- 
munity organizations, and over the backyard fence we can listen to questions, answer 
them as best we can, and always keep the inquirers coming to ws with questions. 
People in America fundamentally want public education, but they sometimes do not 
know how to discriminate between the authentic sources of information and those 
which are uninformed. 

Most of all, we can have courage to be individual, to think for ourselves, and 
courageously to carry through the actions based on that thinking. For, by training 
and by selection, we are qualified to think and to act. Sometimes, we feel we must 
always support, fall in line, and work without appearing to differ. But leadership 
sometimes demands action contrary to majority thinking. If we dare to be ourselves 
—and to let others know what we are—the course of policy in our various places of 
service may take a different turn. By being ourselves, we make the future of educa- 
tion brighter for all. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Mem- 
bers whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and 
their names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. The 
bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the pay- 
ment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a 
fiscal year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
become payable on July 1. 














Our Expanding Role . . . in 


Educational Pursuits and Circles 


AGNES SAMUELSON* 


—— SINCE its inception as a national association for women in education, Pi 
Lambda Theta has been expanding its program in terms of its purposes, mem- 
bership growth, new trends and needs in education, interest in specialized research, 
changing conditions, and important developments at home and abroad. The present 
strength and stature of the organization have been built through participation in 
programs developed at the national level, through diversified projects of the chap- 
ters, and through the accomplishments of individual members. Because of its em- 
phasis on high standards of scholarship and professional preparation, the association 
is becoming part of a vast movement to elevate education as a profession and to 
improve the quality of its service. 


SOME VITAL CONCERNS 


The expanding role of Pi Lambda Theta within the next few years in educational 
pursuits and circles is a fertile subject for study and discussion to be placed on the 
agenda of the chapters, the National Board, and the Biennial Council. With head- 
quarters established and functioning, the association is better equipped to undertake 
the development of a larger program and to work more closely with other educa- 
tional bodies. Discussions at recent council meetings indicate that the subject is alive. 

It might be helpful to point up some of the areas of concern in education that 
may suggest feasible association programs and stimulate more thinking along the 
line of possibilities. These concerns have been gleaned from programs and publi- 
cations of several national associations, current educational literature, convention 
addresses and findings, reports of the White House Conference on Education, and 
activities of lay organizations interested in education. Broken down into specific 
problems, these concerns activate the work of many educational organizations on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education levels and the educational programs of a 
number of lay organizations. 

Some of these concerns might well serve as the basis for study and discussion 
in considering the selection of new undertakings and close relationships with other 
groups. They include such areas as effective education for democracy; educational 
differences among states; acceleration of teaching as a profession; the impact of 
changing needs on the curriculum; shortages in classrooms, personnel, program, 
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services, and financial resources; education and manpower; development of moral 
and spiritual values; intercultural and international understanding; education and 
community life; home and school relationships; family life education; current issues 
in higher education; juvenile protection; educational guidance; studies in child psy- 
chology and their relation to home and school living; education of older people; 
reports of the White House Conference on Education; accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation; contribution of research to the improvement of education; pupil behavior; 
and the interpretation of public education as important business in American life. 
The list could be extended to include other important areas. 

In accord with the Pi Lambda Theta program, accent on studies pertaining to 
women in education would be continued. Further exploration of the status of 
women in school administration, higher education, professional organization and 
leadership, and in graduate work and research is in order. Other fruitful studies 
would include the participation of women in planning and policy-making and more 
widespread acceptance in practice of equality in salaries and promotions on the basis 
of comparable qualifications and without discrimination as to sex, race, or levels 
of educational service. 


EXPANDING ROLE 


Is the association ready to assume an expanding role in educational circles by 
enlarging the scope of its service and co-operation? Do these concerns suggest pos- 
sible projects or the extension of activities under way? Is the organization prepared 
to exert leadership in a selected area within the next years and render distinctive 
service in that field? Suppose, for example, that new emphasis were to be focused 
on the strengthening of the teaching profession and that the association addressed 


itself seriously to that pursuit. This would be no small undertaking, if carried out in 
a manner befitting the cause and Pi Lambda Theta standards. Organization, plan- 
ning, time, consultation, research, direction, and effort will be required. The desire 
to achieve the end results would have to be paralleled by the will to see the task 
through to completion. 

The values of such an effort to student and alumnz members—and to the organi- 
zation as a whole—would certainly be on the credit side. The student would gain 
perspective as she views teaching in larger dimensions. The alumna would enjoy a 
refresher course and be in better position to interest others in the developments. The 
association would be rewarded by the opportunity to join other important groups in 
rendering notable service to education and to the profession. 

This project may be approached through two lines of inquiry having to do with 
the standards and stability of the profession. Under the heading of standards, such 
areas as those of preparation, certification, reciprocity among the states in regard 
to certification and retirement, accreditation of teacher education, selection and re- 
tention of teachers, and related problems would be treated. The other line of inquiry 
would deal more directly with the advancement of the profession and with welfare 
matters. Included would be working conditions, ethics, tenure, sick and sabbatical 
leaves, professional salary schedules, characteristics of a profession, evolution of 
other professions, status of the teaching profession, work of professional organiza- 
tions, obligation of the teacher to his profession, and the responsibility of the pro- 
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fession for leadership. 

The impact of the increasing life span on our society brings new opportunities 
and responsibilities in the field of gerontology. The unmet needs of older persons 
and the conservation of the aging in our population are problems that cut across 
many fields. Medicine, economics, sociology, employment, education, churches, 
government, retirement policies, business, industry, labor, welfare, and community 
services are involved. The challenge to education is to develop new approaches and 
fresh programs in research, adult education, counseling services, and other areas, 
For Pi Lambda Theta, this challenge may mean the development of special pro- 
grams for older, women teachers. Here is a new frontier calling for originality and 
pioneer action. 

The urgency of the manpower situation in this country is set forth in a recent 
publication Manpower and Education by the Educational Policies Commission. This 
volume reviews the developments which are creating the shortages, manpower 
policy and democratic values, and the impact of education. Technological advances, 
industrial and social changes, national security requirements, and new sources of 
power are causing the situation and necessitating the search for talent. The demands 
for manpower permeate the entire economy but are most pressing in the sciences as 
applied to industry, commerce, and agriculture; to managerial work; and to educa- 
tion, health services, and semiprofessional occupations. 

The need for better-educated men and women comes to the top and accentuates 
the role of schools and colleges in professional and vocational education, The EPC 
recommends the upgrading of the labor force, careers in education, new and im- 
proved post-high-school courses, guiding and counseling services, education of the 
gifted, and the recruitment of qualified teachers. In the inventory of under-used 
resources of the nation, the womanpower potential is recognized with that of other 
groups. The number of women gainfully employed in our country is increasing, 
and the number of women in professional (and other) areas could be substantially 
increased. What will be the response of women educators to this challenge—of Pi 
Lambda Theta as an association of and for women in education? 

While exploring the possibilities of an expanded role for the association, an 
opportunity for immediate participation in the field of educational interpretation 
knocks at the door of every chapter. This opportunity stems from the centennial 
celebration of the National Education Association which will highlight the story of 
the schools during the coming months. Some of the significant events in 1957 will 
include birthday parties on April 4 to honor the teachers of the land; seminars on 
education and life; a centennial film called A Desk for Billie; the centennial con- 
vention in Philadelphia (the birthplace of the NEA) on June 30-July 6; American 
Education Week, November 11-17; and other special features. The theme, “An 
Educated People Moves Freedom Forward,’ will spark many unusual programs at all 
levels of education through all modern methods of communication. The panorama 
of education will pass in review before the American people—depicting the history 
and function of the schools; their objectives, program trends, and achievements; 
problems and needs; services and contributions to the development of the self- 
governing citizens necessary to the survival and nurture of our free government; 
and the relation of effective education for all to the future of our nation. 
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Pi Lambda Theta chapters may take an active part in this drama of education. 
They have talent and access to talent that can be put to good use in developing activi- 
ties which interpret their role in the important business of education. Both campus 
and alumnz groups have appreciative audiences. Other pursuits may be identified, 
but these will indicate the breadth of the choices that are possible in selecting new 
program emphases. They invite the association to engage in new adventures in edu- 
cational leadership and teamwork. 


WITHIN THE PURVIEW 


Is an expanding role in educational pursuits and circles consistent with the asso- 
ciation purpose? The answer may be found in examining present-day educational 
concerns in terms of the way they fit into the action programs sponsored by the 
organization. Pi Lambda Theta was founded in recognition of specific needs in 
education. Certainly, activity geared to present-day concerns falls within the purview 
today as it did yesterday. It is simply a question of what and how much. 

These concerns are right down the Pi Lambda Theta alley. Take the advancement 
of the teaching profession as an example. Our early leaders spelled out the impor- 
tance of high standards of scholarship and professional preparation in their state- 
ment of purposes. That statement still stands. Much progress has been made in the 
direction of professionalization over the years. If teaching, however, is to enjoy the 
status and prestige in our American life comparable to that of the more established 
professions and in keeping with its importance as a public service, it must continue 
to acquire the characteristics that distinguish a profession. Education and teaching 
would be the beneficiaries of Pi Lambda Theta service in this particular area. 

Programs dealing with the acceleration of the teaching profession, implications 
of the effect on education of the manpower situation and the increasing life span, 
gtaduate work and educational research, educational interpretation, the White 
House Conference subjects, or other vital problems are in order as agenda business. 
This is not to imply that a comprehensive program covering the entire gamut of 
current problems should be formulated in a hurry. Full-fledged programs do not 
arise with a flash as Aphrodite from the foam of the sea. Neither is this to say that 
the association should do nothing since it cannot do every thing. It is simply to chal- 
lenge appraisal and decision as to how Pi Lambda Theta can improve its effectiveness 
within and without the organization. The association can go forward to the extent 
that it finds itself in the educational picture. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


What are the possibilities for implementing the association’s purpose and the 
areas of interest in which the organization works to realize it? It may be that part 
of the answer lies in the action words with which specific projects are developed and 
carried out: working, striving, co-operating, and encouraging. These activities are 
essentials to the success of any enterprise. Add imagination and enthusiasm, plan- 
ning and organization, will and skill, time and resources, and committees and com- 
munication as the task forces in getting the job done. Reports of programs and 
projects at biennial council meetings show that these action words leaven the associa- 
tion procedures. 
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The idea that public relations is a “frame of mind” rather than “‘a set of tech- 
niques” is proclaimed in a new booklet Person to Person by the National School 
Public Relations Association. It suggests ways for making school relationships more 
meaningful. Perhaps some of the points would apply to organizational work, as 
well as to the teacher in the classroom. 

Consultation with authorities in specialized fields is advisable in starting new 
projects of sizeable scope and recognized importance, especially when collaboration 
is necessary to prevent duplication and to co-ordinate results. Commissions and 
Organizations interested in teacher education and professional standards would 
be in position to give valuable counsel, were the association to decide on an endeavor 
in professionalization. Such consultation would be helpful in pointing up areas 
which need further study and areas in which the association could make its best 
contribution to the total program. It would also tend to help implement the under- 
taking and broaden participation and leadership in educational circles. The con- 
sultative procedures would apply also to other programs that might be considered. 
The same outcomes could be expected. In bringing information up to date as to the 
status of women in higher-education posts, other professional organizations would 
be helpful and interested, especially women’s professional and lay associations. A 
program geared to the educational implications of the manpower shortage would 
encourage implementation from a number of groups. The same would be true with 
regard to a specific study in gerontology. 

Participation in the observance of American Education Week would probably be 
a good way to begin the development of new pursuits and wider relationships with 
other groups at all levels. The presentation of the Pi Lambda Theta program in 
relation to the AEW theme, “Schools for a Strong America,’ would be a timely and 
interesting adventure in teamwork. This activity would lend itself to different 
methods of implementation. Many of the suggestions for Pi Lambda Theta services 
to the community as given in the reports to the Biennial Council (and as published 
in the Fall, 1955, issue of Educational Horizons) might be utilized. The NEA has 
developed over fifty special helps which busy committees might find useful in 
planning and carrying out their programs of school visitation and educational in- 
terpretation during AEW and throughout the entire school year. Some of these 
methods used in AEW promotion may be of interest to association committees. 
They include meetings and discussions, exhibits and demonstrations, radio and 
television programs, sermons and exchange of speakers, films and recordings, 
parades and street banners, newspaper stories and interviews, newspaper and bill- 
board advertising, festivals and dramatizations, school visitation and creative activi- 
ties, and other types of programs featuring schools and their vital importance to the 
wel!-being of our people and our country. 

Tools for implementation are to be found near at hand for practically every 
chapter—to varying extent. Some of these that are usually available to college 
chapters are education faculties; publications and libraries; films; radio and televi- 
sion facilities; interested campus and community organizations; Future Teachers 
Chapters and local education associations; local school people; and the county super- 
intendent of schools. The alumnz members belong to other groups that are looking 
for program helps, State departments of education and state education associations 
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provide special services, as do the NEA, the United States Office of Education, and 
other national organizations and agencies. The reports and recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Education are mentioned again because of the fact 
that they contain useful planning material for study groups at all levels of interest 
and ideas that would be helpful in developing work sheets. These documents should 
not be relegated to collect dust on the shelves. They are valuable content which 
represents a cross section of American thinking as to paramount problems to which 
the American people should give forthright attention. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT 


The central thought in these observations is that the association may be ready 
to consider an expanding role in educational pursuits and circles. On the basis of 
that premise, several vital concerns in American life and education have been identi- 
fied as illustrations of the shape which new programs might take and the teamwork 
they might engender. These problems have profound implications for American 
education at all levels. Activities in these and other selected areas fall within the 
purview of association study and action programs. Implementation may be by 
tailor-made or creative methods. 

It may be that the association has reached the point in its history when it should 
review past accomplishments and how they were achieved, assess present programs 
in the light of new developments in American life and their relation to education 
and teaching, and consider expansions or modifications that will make it possible 
for Pi Lambda Theta to move forward to greater fields of service in the years ahead 
and to new chapters in its noble history. 


REFERENCES 
Educational Horizons. Washington 5, D.C.: Pi Lambda Theta, Fall, 1955 issue. 
Manpower and Education. Washington 6, D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1956. 
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Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter will sponsor a regional conference on 
May 4, 1957. The place for the conference is the Cleveland College Club, 
2348 Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. General theme for the con- 
ference will be “Pi Lambda Theta Seeks Good Public Relations.” 














Encouraging International 
Understanding . . . 


The United States’ Opportunity for 
World Leadership in Education 


WILLARD E. GIVENS* 


5 jos FIRST World Survey of Education was published last year by UNESCO. The 
study covered all of the countries in the world, about 200 in number. There are 
approximately two and one-half billion people in the world, of whom one-fifth (of 
550,000,000) are youth between the ages of five and fourteen. The UNESCO sur- 
vey found that the total enrollment of all children in schools includes only one-half 
of this number (or about 275,000,000). The average educational attainment of all 
the children now enrolled in schools is presumably not more than four years. Of the 
children now enrolled in schools around the world, four out of every five are in the 
first four grades, and only one out of five is in secondary or higher education. 

Another way of measuring education around the world is through adult literacy, 
UNESCO's world survey estimates that slightly more than 50 per cent of the adults 
can neither read nor write. Looking at these people by continents, it is a reasonable 
estimate that in Europe 95 per cent of the people are literate. In North America 
(including Canada, the United States, and Mexico), 90 per cent are literate; im 
South America, 60 per cent; in Asia, 35 per cent; and, in Africa, 25 per cent are 
literate. 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies were created, and exist, in order 
to banish war and to ensure peace in a world in which men, women, and children 
may live as individuals for the well-being of themselves, their communities, theif 
countries, and the world. This state of well-being depends not only upon theif 
political situation but also upon the world-wide economic and social conditions 
which influence political atmosphere. Ignorance, poverty, disease, and suffering 
have generally been found together. 

Such international machinery is essential in today’s world—essential because, 
although the world has become closely knit together in a physical sense through 
transportation and communications, it remains poles apart intellectually and spirit 
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ually. The clash of the differences in cultures, religions, and ways of life has been 
so speeded up by modern transport and communication media that international 
meeting grounds must be provided at which statesmen and specialists may consult 
and take strength from the best that each country has to offer. 

It is no accident that the United States is in a position of world leadership in 
many realms of human affairs. At the foundation of our strength, and largely 
responsible for it, is an idea. It is the idea of free, public, tax-supported, compul- 
sory education. It is the conviction that, in a democracy, every person should have 
the challenge and support, through education, to burgeon out all that is within him 
—to reach the full level of his potential development. The discoveries and inven- 
tions which have revolutionized modern society have all come directly from ideas 
which were born in the inquiring minds of people. The institutions which shape 
the forms of our democracy are but crystallized ideas which grew first in the minds 
and hearts of people. Our country is in a position of world leadership today because 
of the fact that, in the United States of America, we try to put all of our minds to 
work—not just a few. We educate not simply a selected or privileged class; we try 
to develop everyone. G. Stanley Hall told us thirty-five years ago that education was 
the chief problem of the world and that the nations which realized that would 
survive and those that did not would slowly perish. The truth of this statement is 
being proved throughout the world. The United States of America has developed a 
system which many believe will eventually solve these world problems if the system 
can be expanded, strengthened, and shared with those areas of the world that need 
and wish it. 

Continuing economic and social progress in many countries around the world 
depends upon improvement in their educational systems. Forty-five countries have 
asked for and are receiving American technical help to develop their school systems 
and their methods of education. 

American universities are making a great contribution to the economic programs 
of our country by providing higher education and extending the boundaries of 
knowledge through research. They have also demonstrated through agricultural 
extension and through service to industry how knowledge can be put to wide and 
effective use. Universities in countries less developed economically have sought to 
participate in a similar way in the economic development of their own nations. The 
United States has encouraged American educational institutions to enter into agree- 
ments with foreign universities under which the American universities aid in 
strengthening technical education and extension service in fields related to economic 
development. At the present time, there are eighty such contracts financed co- 
operatively by the United States and foreign governments. These eighty contracts in 
thirty-seven countries are being carried on by sixty-five of our finest colleges and 
universities. During the past year, more than 36,000 students from all parts of the 
world attended the colleges and universities of the United States. More than 6,000 
American students attended institutions of higher learning in other countries. 

It is urgent that the United States of America—the richest and most productive 
nation in the world with an annual national income of approximately four hun- 
dred billion dollars—use more of its funds for the constructive development of 
mankind around the world and less for the destruction of youth through war. Our 
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country should give greater help in laying a solid foundation of education, health, 
and economic development that would remove the causes of war and lead to more 
freedom and better living conditions for the 50 per cent of our fellow human beings 
who, to humanity’s shame, have never yet had the opportunity for an education, 

Is it not true, and has it not been true throughout the ages, that the most practical 
things in the world are ideals? Is it not time that we give more thought and plan- 
ning to a wider and more effective use of love, which is the greatest constructive 
force in the world? H. G. Wells has said that, “Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catastrophe.’’ The United States of America, 
with the weapons of catastrophe in one hand and the tools of peace in the other, 
has an exceptional opportunity for the kind of world leadership which can demon 
strate that “peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 





The National Education Association, which will be pte. its centennial 
throughout 1957, has published a twelve-page leaflet, ‘‘To ¢ ‘onsider Education 
in a Changing World,” which is to help community groups in planning meet- 
ings on problems related to the schools. Upon request, the leaflet is available 
without charge to community group leaders such as club presidents and mem- 
bers of program and education committees. 

The leaflet contains outlines of seven topics and a plan for a review of the 
history of the schools in the local community. The emphasis in the leaflet is 
entirely upon examination of the community’s own schools in the light of 
developments since the National Education Association was founded in 1857 
The seven topics included are: Manpower Shortage and Education, Our School 
Board at Work, Education for Leisure, School Buildings for Today, Education 
for Safe Living, Discipline for Today’s Children, and A School Program for 
Today. 

The NEA announces that the leaflet offers outlines for programs appropriate 
for meetings of civic and service organizations. It is addressed particularly to 
community group leaders. 

Copies of the leaflet, “To Consider Education in a Changing World,” may 
be obtained from: 

Centennial Office 

The National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D.C. 

















_. . Stimulating Research 


Elementary School Teachers at Work 


RUTH LOFGREN* 


HE APPLICATION of scientific research methods to the problems of education 
Tha resulted in improved educational opportunities for students at all levels. The 
progress will be greatly accelerated as we become more aware of the complexity of 
the task. In many ways, it paralleis that of public health. It is not enough to know 
what one needs to do to be healthy; an active program is also required which 
teaches us how to apply the new scientific information in our everyday living. For, 
only as we actually are adequately nourished, will we be strong and healthy. 

There is a great deal of research information now available concerning the proc- 
esses of development, learning, and socialization and the interrelatedness of home 
and school environments that can be of tremendous help in dealing with the spe- 
cific problems each of us faces in school. These problems are effectively resolved, 
however, only when they are dealt with by the teacher and the staff in their own 
unique contexts. We all know that the good common sense of experience is worth 
more than the most advanced theories that we do not know how to apply. But com- 
mon sense by trial-and-error comes slowly and painfully. There is an easier and 
more effective way of dealing with our school problems. 

Action-research can supply the link we need between the actual teaching experi- 
ences and the scientific research information. A program can be built from the 
unique problems of a specific student, group of students, or limitations of the class- 
toom. As the teachers and administrators seek to understand and solve the prob- 
lems, they can draw upon the resources of specialists and research data in that field. 
Let us illustrate this with an account of the development of an actual, action-research 
program that is now in progress in an elementary school. 

The first stimulus for the project came about ten years ago from a group of 
mothers. They were concerned about their young children who finished tasks so 
quickly that is was difficult to keep them occupied. During the years that followed, 
the teachers and principal recognized that the bright students in their classes pre- 
sented a special challenge. Then, one day almost two years ago, as the staff was 
working on the curriculum, suggestions were made of the various topics that needed 
to be studied. One of the teachers thought they should study the gifted child. Sev- 
eral others were interested in this project; and so an action-research program on 
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teaching the gifted child in the regular classroom was born. 

The faculty members first clarified the purpose of their project. They asked, 
“Why is education of the gifted so extremely important to the nation at this time?” 

We are in a struggle to determine by which goals and ideals the people of the world will live, 
In our effort to remove slavery and darkness from the world and in our attempt to help all people 
learn to live in amity and peace, we need spiritual guidance and courageous leadership—talented men 
and women equipped through education to find new solutions to old problems. We need brilliance 
in diplomacy and in human relationships. We need the resourcefulness and imagination of the gifted 
to create a better world. 

Next came the question of identifying the gifted child. The teachers found the 
reference books and articles recommended by the school psychologist and other 
specialists to be useful in their study of the problem. The principal acted as co- 
ordinator of the project at this stage. Lists of criteria for evaluating the abilities of 
students were presented. These lists varied somewhat from one teacher to another, 
There were also differences at the various grade levels due to the increased informa- 
tion available for older children. Each teacher listed those students in his class 
whom he considered to be gifted and the reasons for his selections. 

The school psychologist carried on an extensive testing program which provided 
much valuable information about the students’ intellectual abilities. The faculty 
considered each case individually. Members were pleased to see the high correla 
tion between their selections and the results of the psychological tests. 

All of this work was preliminary to the second question. “What can the regular 
classroom teacher do for the gifted child?” 

In order to meet satisfactorily the needs of the pupil with superior mental ability, it is necessary 
that his program should include many of the experiences enjoyed by the average child plus those 
that will deepen and expand his already existing superior abilities. These experiences, which are 
usually termed enrichment experiences, should be a part of a planned and unified program, broad im 
scope and intensive in nature. 

An outstanding educator who has specialized in research on curricula for gifted 
children was invited to the school for two lecture-discussion sessions with the staff 
and guests. The faculty recognized that 
an enrichment curriculum is a means of insuring better provision for the individual needs and 
differences of the gifted. The experiences of such a curriculum should present opportunities to: 
increase skills and knowledges; deepen attitudes and appreciations; develop acceptance of social 
responsibilities; explore a wide and varied range of school and community resources; further initia 
tive, originality and creative aptitudes through experimentation and research; and use and extend 
leadership qualities to the fullest extent. 


We are reminded of the place of the project in the whole program of the school. 


One must remember that the teacher has a class composed, in the main, of average children with 
a few slow learners and a few gifted, possibly one or two. Thus one must realize that the program 
is geared to the average and that the gifted pupil functions within the general scope of this pre 
gram. His program is based upon that of the total group but his experiences should have greatét 
breadth and depth commensurate with his superior abilities. 


This action-research project has already begun to show results. The teachers find 
that their observations of student performances are more sharply focused. The mort 
adequate information about the children makes for improved teaching. We plan 
to report on the progress of this action-research project in forthcoming issues. 





_,. The Cause of Democratic 
Education 


A Challenge: Creative Teaching 
with Gifted Youth 


RUTH M. CAMBLIN* 


jee TEACHER hasn't, at least once, indulged in the very pleasant fantasy of 
what he could do if only he had the perfect class? To one fortunate individual 
in our school, this fantasy became a reality this year. To begin with, the teacher in 
this “blackboard Utopia” is a mature person with a broad background of prepara- 
tion in his field plus a warm human understanding and appreciation for individual 
personality. 

Add to this ten students who had only one thing in common—they were all chil- 
dren of exceptional ability—and one has a teaching situation almost as devoid of 
extraneous matters as Horace Greeley had in mind when he made his often-quoted 
statement. In this case, the log, too, was missing! There was no course of study to 
be followed, no requirements for third-year or fourth-year social studies to be met. 
In fact, it was a mixed group as to age—with two sophomores, four juniors, and 
four seniors. There were eight girls and two boys. 

How to make the title of the course, “Enriched Education in Social Studies,”’ 
become a reality was the challenge to this teacher. Knowing and respecting the 
young people with whom he dealt, he called on the group for help in the selection 
of the various units for study. The class, in choosing a new unit, spent considerable 
time in the selection. Each person freely suggested one or more subjects in which 
he was interested. In the discussion of these subjects, the group considered the vari- 
ous ramifications and implications of each. Then, they decided by ballot the one 
which the group would pursue. This choice occurred before the previous unit had 
been completed, which allowed time for the next step to be ready by the time the 
gfoup was prepared to start. The teacher collected a room-library of general reading 
in the area. This collection was made from all sources available such as the public 
and school libraries, books owned by individuals, and the administration office of the 
enriched education program. After several days of general reading in the area, the 
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members of the group discussed what they had been reading and their reaction to 
the general field. Together, they explored specific topics. Each, then, indicated the 
area in which he would like to expend his efforts—without duplication. Now, each 
young person proceeded along an individual line of preparation which included 
conferences with the teacher and librarians on materials and development of the 
subject matter. 

About this time, a schedule of topics was worked out, either on a chronological 
basis or according to whatever seemed a reasonable organization of the subject. As 
the reading and reporting progressed, certain connections and interrelations began 
to appear. The reports of individuals took on special meaning and interest to all 
the others and became informal in tone because of the discussion that evolved out 
of them. In this way, there was maintained a high level of interest beyond the place 
where the saturation point in the average class would be reached. Interest was con- 
tagious and not only infected others but reinfected the members of the class to read 
more and more. Muriel, who was exploring the various forms of monarchial govern- 
ment, found that the personality of the ruler determined to a large extent the suc- 
cess of that government and also its quality. In so doing, she became fascinated 
with the periods and personalities of English history. The more she learned, the 
more enthusiastic she became, and her enthusiasm proved contagious. Rosalie, who 
was studying the American Indian culture, found that there were many tie-ins with 
what John was finding out about the Polynesian culture. This, in turn, led to gen- 
eralization and theorizing. About this time, Thor Heyerdahl’s book, Kon-T7ki, was 
the “right book’’ and filled a particular interest. Maps were needed and so were 
devised to show the relation of cultures and movements. World maps showing the 
shallow parts of the ocean were significant in discussions of navigation and land 
movements. Initiative was as spontaneous as interest. Marilyn, who was studying 
the Japanese culture, asked a fellow student who was a Buddhist to speak to the 
class. She further shared her reading of The Chrysanthemum and the Sword by 
Ruth Benedict. This topic was particularly related to experiences of many young 
men in the armed services which, in turn, touched closely the experiences of high- 
school age people. 

Quite aside from the pure joy of following up interesting subjects with those 
who share a similar interest, there were certain teacher-satisfactions that this rarified 
kind of teaching provided. At the outset, it was a great satisfaction to the teacher 
to feel that each child was approaching a subject and learning it on the plane at 
which he was capable. The absence of noticeable differences in ability maintained a 
high level in the exchange of opinion. There was not the disruption of a discussion 
by a disinterested segment of a class. Moreover, the fact that he might be chal- 
lenged on statements, facts, or logic kept the contributor alert, and the resulting 
discussions were vitally alive and meaningful. These discussions, which took facts 
gleaned by the group on to the next conclusion, eliminated the feeling of rehashing. 
While emphasis was placed on scholarship in giving sources of information and 
credit for direct quotations, reports did not degenerate into a handbook of informs 
tion. Material read was expected to be assimilated and brought back in the language 
of the student where a sharing of information took place through the medium of 
the discussion. 
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And what did the boys and girls have to say of this experience? Muriel writes, 


I enjoyed this topic (Why People Behave as Human Beings). It brought in a great deal of dis- 
cussion from everyone, not just a few, because it hit so close to home. I feel now that I am closer 
to the class as a group of individuals, and not simply a class. But I also feel that the groundwork has 
been laid and the pattern of study set so that we may be able to pursue a variety of subjects with 


success. 
While Judy is slightly critical, she turned it toward her own shortcomings. 


I thought the Juvenile Delinquency Unit was a particularly interesting one because we not only 
selected a subject I am very much concerned with, but we varied it by having speakers and a field 
trip. I must admit that I am not very adept at putting my thoughts on paper, so, of course, I would 
prefer not to have so many evaluations, and so forth, as we have been having. 


Betty reflects the group’s thinking on the importance of the discussion by saying, 
“J didn’t like the days that were rushed and we had no time for discussion.” She 
also has this to say about the unit on ““Why People Behave as Human Beings.” 

I enjoyed the last unit very much. The subject we studied has always been of interest to me. The 
material was easy to find, interesting, and fun to read. I feel I learned a great deal from my own 
reading and from other reports. 1 had always wanted to go into the study deeply and now I feel I 
have achieved my desire and done it in a manner pleasing to myself. I now believe I can understand 
people better. 


The feeling toward the group itself is apparent in several of the evaluations. 
Deanne states it in this way. 


I think that our unit on Juvenile Delinquency was the most interesting we have taken so far. 
I really believe that we, as a group, are improving. I, myself, feel that the discussions and reports 
are helping me in more ways than one in other classes. 


Probably Rosalie has summed it up quite simply by saying, “‘I feel that this and 
other studies have helped us to grow and think older.” 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered au- 
thority to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Educational 
Horizons without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to inform 
the national office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indicate the 
former as well as the new address. 














The President's Page 


™ President’s report presented to the National Board at the August, 1956, 
meeting carried this statement. 

When inaugurated, the newly-elected President stated that the 1955-57 biennium gave promise 
of becoming a period of potential program clarification and extension. At this time, the end of the 


first year of the biennium, there has been some progress made in the predicted direction. Results of 
this year’s beginning will serve as a transition into next year’s fuller program development. 


As the first year of the biennium drew to a close, the Summer issue of Educa- 
tional Horizons gave us some outstanding contributions by well-known educators 
who discussed the general theme, ‘Issues and Trends in Public School Education.” 
The same issue was vitalized by committee recommendations and reports by our 
own feature editors. The issue was a happy combination of excellent articles on 
educational trends and of accounts of our Pi Lambda Theta organizational activities. 
It pointed up the aims of Pi Lambda Theta by placing chapter and national activities 
within the broad scope of educational trends. 

This year, we hope that we may select a Council theme that will help us to empha- 
size Pi Lambda Theta’s particular and unique influence in education. The coming 
four issues of Educational Horizons are being planned with this in mind. National 
committees, especially the Program Committee, are planning to work with chapters 
on the selection of appropriate program activities. National visitors will also be 
prepared and ready to discuss Pi Lambda Theta’s purposes while visiting. In other 
words, all of our organizational procedures will be geared to this central task. 

What are the distinguishing characteristics of a Pi Lambda Thetan? What par- 
ticular educational contribution is Pi Lambda Theta making? Are those pursuits in 
which Pi Lambda Thetans engage as educators the specifics which together make up 
the Pi Lambda Thetan contribution, or are there personal qualities which come into 
play in the performance of our educational responsibilities which are significant in 
identifying a Pi Lambda Thetan? The founders of Pi Lambda Theta were pioneers 
in the educational advance of the period in which they lived. Is there comparable 
pioneering needed today? If so, are we as Pi Lambda Thetans involved? 

These questions may arise from the same pervasive thinking that prompted the 
following recommendation at the last Council meeting: 
that the National Board consider the feasibility of selecting a research project that would represent 
a particular contribution to the educational world—a project that would be exclusively the effort of 
Pi Lambda Theta, such project to provide for the participation of chapters. 


Both individuals and chapters seem to be stressing the need for the selection of 
some well-defined areas for our Pi Lambda Theta concentration. 

The time seems particularly right for chapters to hold full and free discussions 
regarding the manner in which Pi Lambda Theta may most effectively fulfill its 
aims and purposes. We hope that chapters will engage national visitors in these 
discussions. Also, it will be helpful if local chapters will communicate their inter- 
ests and recommendations to national officers. Through attention to the stated pur- 
poses of Pi Lambda Theta in all chapters, both college and alumnz, those members 
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who serve as delegates to the 1957 Council should be ready for a profitable exchange 
of experience. The Council will take on added meaning if delegates are ready to 
speak from a year’s background of chapter discussion. 

Schedules for 1956-57 chapter visitation are now being developed. By the time 
you read this, we hope that all preliminary details will be completed for this year’s 
visitations to chapters. (Parenthetically, may it be repeated that policy provides for 
one visit each biennium by a national visitor with expenses paid out of the national 
treasury. If more than one visit is requested by a chapter, it is understood that the 
chapter will meet the expense of the visit.) It will be helpful if chapters will include 
visitors in their deliberations. 

Suggestions made by chapters at the close of the 1955-56 year have been received 
with appreciation by the Board and by the national office. Every effort will be made 
to evaluate the ideas presented and, if feasible, to incorporate them into the 1956- 
57 planning. Occasionally, a suggestion made by one chapter is in direct opposition 
to one made by another chapter. We sometimes find it necessary to choose between 
suggestions, but we try to observe the pleasure of every chapter, in so far as that is 
possible. At the recent Board meeting, the several problems of operation upon 
which chapters offered suggestions were considered in their entirety. The Executive 
Director and President will be communicating soon with chapters that had ques- 
tions or that made suggestions. 

We are extremely sorry to have to report that Alpha Theta Chapter, Washing- 
ton, D.C., found it necessary to inform the Board during its August meeting that 
adequate facilities for the 1957 Council meeting were not available in Washington. 
Local chapter members had made a thoroughgoing search and for a period of time 
were hopeful of success. However, the anticipated meeting place did not materialize. 

The Board was appreciative of the effort Alpha Theta Chapter had made during 
the past year and decided that further exploration in Washington would in all 
probability be fruitless. 

A subcommittee of the Board was, therefore, appointed to explore the possi- 
bility of meeting elsewhere in the east. Two cordial invitations of a tentative nature 
were referred to a subcommittee of the Board appointed to explore Council meet- 
ing place for the 1957 Council. As soon as the Board concludes its investigation, 
the locale for the 1957 Council meeting will be announced. 

Meanwhile, may it be called to your attention that this is the time of year when 
the 1956-57 Nominating Committee will be starting its work. Will chapters please 
respond to the invitation of the Nominating Committee to submit names for possi- 
ble nomination to office? College and alumnz chapters are urged to offer names for 
the Nominating Committee’s consideration. The success of our organization is 
dependent upon chapter participation in the nomination process. It is one of the 
most important responsibilities of chapters and one in which we hope every chapter 
will share. 

BERNICE BAXTER 
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ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): rockett, Calif. 
President—Miss Lillian Svoran, 11106 S. Figueroa Correspondent—Mrs. Grace Maertins, 251 Gray 
St., Los Angeles 61, Calif. Dr., Berkeley 2, Calif. ’ 
ar ns fue ne ome a Carr, 59 Rivo NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN4 (South Bé@ 
Long Beach, area): 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNA (Columbia): resident—Miss Edi th L. Steele, 2105 S. Michigi 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth M. English, 220 Edge Be... 1 Bend, Ind j 
wood, Columbia, Mo. respondent Mrs Myrtle Burns, 1217 Diam@ 
Correspondent—Dr. Margaret Mangel, 1713 Morr Ave., South Bend, Ind ; 
ingside Dr., Columbia, Mo. NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN (Cleveland): 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN (Columbus): Presi t—Miss Mildred Dicke, 1634 Parkwood R@ 
President—Mrs. Clara Stanley, 2430 Granville Rd., »d 0 
Worthington, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Faye Reeder, 1490 Neil Ave., PAS ADE N. A ALU MN: (Calif.): 
Columbus 1, Ohio Py Mr Evelyn Lowe, 772 Elizabeth 
CHICAGO ALUMNZ: (Chicago area, IIl.): 1 6, Calif 
President—Dr. Mary M. Mullin, 4250 N. St. Louis orre /enti—Miss Renee Leroy, 405 Virginia Avg 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. asi a, Calif q 
Correspondent— PHILADEI PHILA ALUMN& (Pa.) 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ: (lIowa-Nel President—Mrs. Margaret W. Efraemson, Mem 
President—Miss Irene Eden, 863 S. 60th, Omaha Gardens, City Line & Wynnewood Rd., Mer 
eb. Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Ingelborg MacHaffie, 1715 N Correspondent— 
50th St., Omaha, Neb. PORTLAND ALUMN£ (Ore.) 
DAYTON ALUMNA (Ohio) : President—Mrs. Harriett Foreman, 2200 S.E. 7@ 
President—Miss Anna K. Lemke, 434 Grand Av Ave., Portland 16, Ore. 
Apt. 19, Dayton 5, Ohio Corresp é -Miss Helen Schaper, 1818 N.E. ¥ 
ay ae ong Henrietta W. Newell, R.R. 1 f 2, Ore. 
29 Granite Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio rou 1S ALL MN, A ; 
DENVER ALUMNZ (Colo.) : resident—Mrs. Marjo eist, 15 Mariknoll, Bel 
President—Miss Chrystal Holmes, South Ha t ville, Ill. 
15, 1240 Colorado Blvd., Denver, Colo. orrespondeni—Miss Marian Strauss, 5501 Linda 
Correspondent—Miss Gertrude Ford, 1136 Logan St., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Denver, Colo / BERNARDINO V AL LEY ALUMNA (Calif 
DETROIT ALUMN& (Mich.): ident—Mt Marg Weeks, 3248 Sepulve 
President—Miss Anna O'Connor, 7219 E. field in Ber lino, alif. 


C 


Detroit 14, Mich. Correspondent— 
pa gg Helen G. Gordon, 13 n SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Cal j 
chester West, Detroit 3, Mich. President—Mrs. Karen M Ww iseman, 2345 Pr 
EUGENE. ‘ALUMNA (Ore. ) bea Diego 3, Calif. 
President—Miss Pearle % Hewitt, 1601 live St., Correspondent—the Pr esident 
Eugene, Ore. SAN JOSE ALUMN (C alif. ) 
Correspondent— President—Mrs. Marg W. Clark, 2021 Bel 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ& (Ind.): 5 lif. : 
President—Miss Ruby Strickland, F. J. Reitz Higl Correspondent—Mrs, Loi ryor, 817 N. 2nd 
School, Evansville 12, Ind. San Jos i 
Correspondent—Miss Alma Weintz, 402 First Ave., SANTA BARB, ARA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
Evansville, Ind. esident—Miss ¥, sther Poulson, 487 San Ysidro 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ (lInd.): Santa Barbara, Calif. 
President—Miss Leah Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wild Corresponde . ; 
wood Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. SANTA MONIC BAY AREA ALUMN4: (Calif 
Correspondent—Miss Geneva Burwell, 2301 Fair President—Miss apni Elser, 3875 West 54 St, 
field Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. Angeles 43, Calif 7 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ (N.D.): ident—Miss_ Alsace Jpesioh, 5804 WH 
President—Miss Rebecca Calderwood, 608 Belmont Angeles 19, Cz ; 
Rd., Grand Forks, N.D. SOL THE RN INDL AN, A ALU MN, & (Bloomington) 
Correspondent— President—Dr A la Mensing Beatty, 926 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ: (Ind.): Mi tch ell , St., loomi n, Ind. 
President—Miss Ruth M. Ault, 15 Bankers Lane, n t Mrs ella Dyer, 719 W. Sevéa 
Apt. B, Indianapolis 1, Ind. Bl In ’ 
ee eer Alice M. Eagle, 795 West ) q 
rive, Woodruff Place, Indianapolis, Ind. —Miss "ha ‘Smith, E. 8712 Hag 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNA: (Kan.-Mo.): ton, Spokane 62 ‘ : 
re ee Marjorie B. Detlor, 7229 Walnut respondent—Mis livian Sweeney, W. 1149 
Kansas City 14, Mo. St., Sp 
Coma t—Miss Irene Pearson, 2837 Parkwood TOLE BO ALU MN z (Ohi ) 
Blvd., Kansas City. Kan. President—Miss Ruth Maier, 438 Langdon 
KENTUCKIANA ALUMNZ: (Ind.-Ky.): ( i ), Ohio 
President—Mrs. Jessie L. McGlon, Box 42, Lyndor ’ dent Miss Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fulton 


Ky. 2 1¢ 
Correspondent—Mrs. Anna K. Ransaw, 25 x v SHID NG I ( IN "Al U MN (Seattle): ; 
Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. _ ide Mis etty Betz, 8111 Roosevelt WH 
LONG BEACH ALUMNZ: (Calif.): tle 15 ; 
President—Mrs. Martha R. Gunning, 2354 McNab respondent—Mr Gilbreath, 5306 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. Ave. N 5 Wa J 
Correspondent—Miss Claire L. Rogers, 2023 Lime , ERI PE NNSY LV ANL A ALUMNH @ 
Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. bu : / 
LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ (Calif. SE ¢ t—Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 S. 
President—Miss Marjorie E. Wolfe, 16704 Glen I t Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa 
burn Ave., Torrance, Calif. Correspondent—Miss Laura Braun, Apt. 48, 
Correspondent—Miss Ernestine Kinney, 1622 N. Ave Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 








